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ABSTRACT 



This summary examines public opinion research about teacher 
quality and strategies for improving U.S. teaching quality. Researchers 
examined surveys of teachers, school board members, principals, students, and 
the public. This review investigates: what constitutes quality teaching; how 
to define good teachers; the importance of teacher quality; whether Americans 
believe they have high quality teachers; how to achieve high quality; and 
what programs and strategies would help in this endeavor. Data show that the 
public: has a high opinion of teachers; believes better teachers are 
essential for improving schools; feels that schools must be safe for learning 
to occur; and believes that teacher subject knowledge is as important as the 
ability to teach that subject. Only one-quarter of the public is very 
satisfied with local schools for hiring and keeping good teachers. Four large 
policy issues surround obtaining quality teachers: improving teacher 
education, providing more inservice training, requiring teachers to pass 
certification/recertification tests, and holding teachers accountable for 
student performance. The public strongly believes in the need for good 
faculty development and the requirement for prospective teachers to pass 
proficiency tests. The paper concludes with key questions on defining quality 
teachers, content knowledge, recruitment incentives, and professional 
development. (Contains 42 references.) (SM) 
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I. Introduction 

As policymakers strive to bring about high-quality teaching in public schools across the 
nation, many strategies are being put forth, tested, adopted and sometimes rejected. 

The Education Commission of the States (ECS) asked us to seek out existing public 
opinion research about the quality of teachers and the strategies for improving the quality 
of teaching in American schools. We examined dozens of surveys, including those among 
teachers themselves, school board members, principals and students — as well as the 
general public. 

The following summary looks at public opinion among the general public, teachers, other 
educators and students in these areas: 

■ What constitutes quality teaching? How do we define “a good teacher”? 

■ What is the importance of the quality of teachers, relative to other aspects of 
education? 

■ Do Americans believe we have high teacher quality now? 

■ How can we achieve that high quality? What are the programs and strategies that the 
public and key players believe will be helpful? 

We have also identified questions that remain unanswered by the existing polling data 
about how the public views or would view important aspects of improving and 
maintaining high teacher quality. 



The investigation 

We carried out an exhaustive search for existing research in the areas listed above. Our 
sources included our own research on education issues for a variety of clients, as well as 
studies carried out by other survey organizations for private clients and for publication. 
After reviewing the dozens of survey reports that we already had in hand, we contacted 
other research organizations and asked them for results pertaining to the issues under 
investigation. We visited the Web sites or telephoned scores of policy organizations asking 
for any polling data they had commissioned. We also conducted a search of the archives at 
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the Roper Center for Public Opinion Research at the University of Connecticut at Storrs, 
where most published polls in the United States are housed. Many of these contacts 
resulted in data we have reported here. 

There are other polls on some of the subjects under investigation that we did not use. We 
passed over a few because we did not find the questions well framed. Others are in private 
hands, and the sponsors have chosen not to make the results public. From what we know 
of this other research, we do not believe any of it would change conclusions we have 
drawn here. 

For the most part, we restricted our search to polls conducted since 1995, and we opted 
to use the most recent surveys when time series were available. In addition to the data 
themselves, our thinking and analysis have been shaped by extensive focus group research 
we have conducted for a variety of clients on topics relevant to teacher quality, evaluation 
and professional development. 

Most of the questions reviewed for this study are from nationally representative samples, 
although a few statewide polls are included as well. In addition to surveys of the general 
public, we identified and used selected questions from polls of parents, teachers, students, 
principals, school board members and policymakers — although many of these included 
only a few questions falling within our area of inquiry. 

To help you read this report 

The tables included in this report are expressed in percentages, unless otherwise stated. 
The percentages in the tables may not add up to 100% due to rounding and/or omission of 
responses such as “don’t know” and “refused.” In the case of multiple-response 
questions, percentages may add to more than 100%. 

The organization that carried out the work along with the sample size, the population 
being studied and the date of the work have been listed at the bottom of each table in the 
report — except where such information was not available. 
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II. Executive Summary 

What Americans think about teachers 

Policymakers across the country are wrestling with how to improve the quality of their 
teaching force — making sure that new teachers are qualified, that existing teachers get 
appropriate training and that all teachers are held accountable for whether their students 
learn. They are considering, for example, tougher tests that prospective teachers must pass 
or tying part of teachers' compensation to their students' academic achievement. 

For these policymakers, this is an arena filled with opportunity, because making sure 
students have good teachers is one of the public’s top priorities. 

But it is also an area that holds risk. The public puts more trust in teachers as a group than 
in policymakers, so policymakers will have to work unusually hard to communicate and 
sell policy changes that teachers are likely to resist. 

A fresh examination of public opinion research data on teachers and teacher quality shows 
that this is an area of significant public concern. It also reveals that there are as many 
critical unanswered questions as questions with good answers. The data, for example, do 
not shed much light on what Americans mean by teacher quality — or what criteria they 
are using when they answer pollsters’ questions about whether they are satisfied with 
teachers in the local schools. 

We do know that teachers receive relatively good grades from the public, especially in 
relation to other characteristics of schools, such as safety, class size and physical 
maintenance. Although the public has a number of complaints about education, teachers 
are not the first problem that comes to mind. 

But, the data suggest that if Americans do not think teachers are the primary problem, 
they do believe better teachers are the essential ingredient for improved schools. The 
public wants greater attention paid to helping teachers achieve and maintain high quality. 
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The importance of quality teachers 

Over the past several years, we have learned that the public believes schools must first be 
safe if learning is to take place. School safety emerges as the public’s top concern even in 
places where schools could be considered quite safe. 

Looking beyond safety, the public puts getting and keeping better teachers at the top of 
the list for improving schools. More than eight in 10 Americans believe this would make a 
“big improvement” in public schools; compare that to only about half of Americans saying 
national education standards would provide a big improvement. 

When Americans are asked to prioritize a long list of indicators they would use to hold 
schools accountable, teacher quality is at the top, trailing only school safety. 

But existing polls do not tell us much about how the public would define quality teachers. 
We do not have good data, for example, on how the public views teacher credentials — 
degrees or board certification — or years of experience as indicators of quality. 

What evidence there is suggests that the public believes a teacher’s knowledge of the 
subject he or she teaches is about as important as his or her ability to teach that subject. 

Public Agenda has asked perhaps the most direct question on this issue by asking students 
what they think. Students responded that the teachers who would get them to “learn a lot 
more” were teachers who make learning fun, who know the material and who give 
students individual attention. 

How teachers are doing 

On the surface, Americans generally give teachers good or excellent ratings for the job 
they are doing, and teachers and school board members give teachers even higher marks. 

But scratch the surface and that support wavers. Only slightly more than one-quarter of 
the public is “very satisfied” with their local schools for hiring and keeping good teachers. 
Only three in 10 Americans say we are getting better and more capable teachers in the 
schools today than we did 20 years ago. 

About four in 10 high school students say “too many bad teachers” is a problem in their 
schools. When Public Agenda asked parents, more than half said at least a few of their 
child’s teachers have poor teaching skills, and nearly half said at least a few “don’t belong 
in a classroom.” 

Among teachers themselves, slightly more than one in five say they have taught subjects 
for which they have no formal certification, and those numbers may have gone up as more 
teachers have been hired to reduce class sizes. 
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Getting better teachers 

Four large policy issues surround obtaining high-quality, successful teachers — improving 
teacher education programs, providing more training for existing teachers, requiring 
teachers to pass tests to become certified or maintain their teaching certificate, and holding 
teachers accountable for their students' performance. 

Education and training 

Unfortunately, there is little public polling data on what the public or teachers believe 
teacher education programs contribute to teachers' qualifications. 

There is, however, a considerable amount of public opinion data on the training of 
teachers. These data show that the public strongly supports more and better training — 
professional development — for teachers, and believes schools should spend more money 
on professional development. Only about one American out of 20 says schools spend too 
much to train teachers. 

The public says the time available to teachers for professional development should be 
expanded, and teachers should be paid so they can stay up-to-date with developments in 
their fields. But the public is concerned that this additional time not come at the expense 
of instructional time for students. 

Nearly all teachers say they had some form of professional development in the last year, 
with nearly nine in 10 saying they attended some sort of workshop or “inservice” program 
sponsored by their school district. About two-thirds of teachers say the professional 
development they received caused them to change their teaching practices. 

Teachers do not see more or improved professional development as an incentive to keep 
them in the profession. Instead, the issues teachers identify as the best way to retain them 
are higher salaries and benefits, smaller class sizes and safer schools with more student 
discipline. 

Demonstrating ability and being held accountable 

The public clearly supports requiring prospective teachers to pass a proficiency test before 
entering the classroom, a policy that dramatically grabbed the public’s attention last year 
when Massachusetts revealed how low teachers scored on an exam not viewed as 
particularly rigorous. A just-released survey found that 97% of Americans feel that 
prospective teachers should be required to prove their knowledge before they are hired to 
be teachers. 

Two-thirds of the public would also support policies requiring existing teachers to pass a 
test periodically to stay in the classroom. This issue has more currency now as a greater 
number of states create high-stakes tests that students must pass to graduate. In focus 
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groups with parents, we commonly hear: “Make sure teachers can pass these tests, too.” 

A number of states and communities are trying to find ways to make teachers more 
accountable by tying financial incentives to their students' academic performance. A 
majority of the public — and a stronger majority of employers — supports this concept, 
but only one in five teachers thinks it is a good idea. 

The public, and certainly teachers, are more likely to favor policies that offer teachers 
rewards for a job well done than policies that penalize them for students' failure to 
achieve. People see too many other intervening factors, such as previous teachers, family 
background and parental involvement, as influential in academic success. 

Balancing diverging views 

In a perfect world, the policy choices would be easier. The public, for example, supports 
testing teachers and tying financial incentives to student performance, and many 'ducation 
reformers think both are good ideas. But teachers strongly dislike both. And it is teachers 
who are seen as far more credible than elected officials or school leaders. 

A new “National Credibility Index” produced for the Rockefeller Foundation in June 
compared 44 different types of individuals, such as governors or journalists or 
entertainers. Teachers were the second most credible on the index, second only to 
Supreme Court justices. 

And a study of parents done for the Education Commission of the States found that 
teachers are by far the most trusted source of information about schools — far more 
trusted, for example, than the media or elected officials. 

Policymakers will have to balance teachers’ concerns the public’s willingness to be tough. 
If a policy issue is framed as one of improving schools and helping students learn more, it 
may win. But if a policy issue gets framed as blaming or penalizing teachers, it has much 
less chance of succeeding. 

Big questions needing additional exploration 

The review of the research revealed a fair amount of information, but it also revealed a 
number of issues where policymakers are operating without a clear understanding of what 
the public thinks. Among the key questions we believe should be explored are the 
following: 

• Quality Teachers. How does the public define a quality teacher? What are the 
attributes, and how would the public prioritize them? What, for example, does the 
public think of advanced degrees or board certification as indicators of quality versus 
number of years of experience? We believe there is at least an undercurrent of public 
anxiety about the quality of teaching. How is that anxiety best measured? What are the 
best answers to ease that anxiety? 
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. Content. How much do teachers need to know? Does the public really want them to 
be able to master the rigorous tests states are developing for students? Does it see a 
difference in what elementary teachers should be able to do versus those who teach 
middle or high school? How much time and how many tries would the public give 
teachers to pass proficiency tests? What does the public think about teacher 
preparation programs in colleges and universities? What do teachers themselves think 
about the value of these programs, or what would improve them? 

. Incentives. What are the incentives that will recruit bright young people to teaching? 
How would young people prioritize those incentives? What incentives would attract 
successful adults to switch careers to go into teaching? What incentives do practicing 
teachers need to remain as teachers? The research suggests a public willing to provide 
rewards for teachers who succeed at producing gains in student achievement but far 
less willing to apply punishments for failure. What is the right balance from the 
public’s perspective of rewards and penalties for teacher performance? What does the 
public clearly see as too generous, and what does it see as unfair? 

. Professional Development. In focus groups and meetings, teachers often voice 
complaints about the inadequacy of the training they receive. Do teachers feel that 
improved and increased professional development will lead to increased achievement 
for students? What kinds of professional development do teachers feel are most 
useful? Are there specific kinds of training that the public is more willing to support or 
that the public does not endorse? 
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III. Findings 

A. What is “teacher quality”? 

Just what do we mean when we say “quality teaching?” How do we define “a good 
teacher”? 



Common sense tells us there are many answers to the question of what makes a good 
teacher. When we discuss teachers in focus groups, people raise a host of characteristics 
of teachers they have encountered. Some of these are favorable characteristics, and others 
are complaints. There is, however, little survey data to describe what high-quality teachers 
are. We found few polls that asked directly what makes a teacher successful in her or his 
work, and those did not probe the issue directly or at length. 

Nevertheless, survey data indicate the following: 

Pedagogical style and command of subject matter are both 
important traits for teachers. 

While policymakers and education reformers struggle with the issue of assuring that 
teachers are high quality, they have often focused on the outcomes — what teachers 
produce in the way of results with their students. But what is it about teachers that allow 
them to produce results? 

If there is any answer that starts to emerge from these few studies, it is that pedagogical 
style and knowledge of the subjects taught are both seen as important qualities in good 
teachers. 

High school students report that the kinds of teachers who lead them to learn “a 
lot more” are teachers who make learning fun (78%), who know the material 
(71%) and who give students individual attention (69%). Students believe they 
learn much more also from those teachers who “explain lessons very carefully” 
(66%) and who care personally about the students as people (64%). On the other 
hand, only 14% of students say they learn a lot more from “a teacher who teaches 
by lecturing.” (Table Al) 
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A study asking the public about the importance of six traits and experiences found 
these traits to be paramount: teachers who are “well-trained and knowledgeable 
about how to teach effectively” (92% very important) and “understanding how 
people learn” (90%). This was closely followed by “ability to communicate well 
with parents” (86%). Slightly farther down the list were student teaching (79%) 
and then understanding the community (61%). A strong liberal arts education was 
not viewed as very significant (37%). This study did not ask specifically about 
teachers’ knowledge of subject taught. (Table A2) 

Professors of education put the emphasis on ability to teach. 

Professors who provide college and graduate school training for teachers say acquiring 
pedagogical skills is more important for emerging teachers than is the teacher- trainees’ 
command of their subject matter. 

When the professors were asked how essential it is to impart four different 
qualities to their teacher- trainees, being a “lifelong learner” (84%), “committed to 
teaching kids to be active learners” (82%) and having “high expectations of all 
their students” (72%) were cited as absolutely essential by large majorities. Only 
57% said it was absolutely essential to make sure teacher-trainees are “deeply 
knowledgeable about the content of the specific subjects they will be teaching.” 
(Table A3) 

Ninety-three percent of professors of education said that “teachers should see 
themselves as facilitators of learning who enable their students to learn on their 
own.” Only 7% preferred the statement: ‘Teachers should see themselves as 
conveyors of knowledge who enlighten their students with what they know.” 
(Table A4) 
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